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INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM FRANKLIN MEEK 





We're not going to have any problem. What I'm going to do first 








here is, this is an interview with William Franklin Meek, a 
former employee of the Bureau of Land Management done in 
Boulder, Colorado on October 3, 1989. The first question is, 
just give us a brief rundown as to your career with the 





Department of the Interior, the General Land Office, and the 
Bureau of Land Management and any other biographical information 
you think is important. 





MEEK: In the beginning, I was playing golf one day in Glenwood 
Springs. We lived in Glenwood at the time. I was playing golf 
with Cal Ferrar of Salt Lake. Cal Ferrar was driving a Ford 
with an X license. I asked him what the X meant. He said it 
was exempt. Why was it exempt? It belonged to the Government. 
Did he work for the Government? Yes. What did he do? He was a 
Special Agent for the General Land Office, and he was on his way 
to Aspen to check out some homesteads. So, I thought that 
sounded like a very good type of a job; I was quite interested. 
I said, "How do you get a job with an outfit like that?" He 
said, "You should have no trouble." I said, "Why?" He said, 
"You live in Glenwood Springs, the home of Ed Taylor, and he has 
lots of pull on getting people jobs." This was in 1939, early 
spring of '39. And I said, "Well, Ed Taylor, I think if I 
remember rightly, he was at the time in Washington." He said, 
"Why don't you see his Administrative Assistant, Hugh High, who 
runs the Hardware Store here?" So, I thought that was a good 
idea. That's the way the whole thing started. I saw Hugh High, 
told him what I wanted to do, he thought it was a good idea, and 
we went to work on it. In a few months, I finally received 
recognition that they had gotten my application on September 7, 
1939. I started long before that, but they acknowledged my 
application. Hugh High received a telegram saying that the 
Grazing Service jobs were all filled in Salt Lake. We didn't 
even know what the Grazing Service was; we should have, but we 
didn't, and we hadn't talked about the Grazing Service anyway. 
We'd talked about Homestead work and that type of work. So, we 
went after it again, and it was finally in November that we got 
a telegram saying there's no space in Salt Lake again, but we do 
have a 6-month temporary job in Billings. Would you be 
interested? It didn't take me long to say "Yes." We loaded up 
our stuff and I had a Ford and a trailer. We put a Conestoga 
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within the Department, and apparently, they had agents that must 
have been assigned to the various Agencies or to take care of 
those Agencies' concerns. 


MEEK: And that's why I was in the General Land Office then. 
See, I was assigned then. 


MUHN: OK. And then in 1942 the Division of Investigations was 
eliminated and put into the General Land Office and my 
understanding is that it was then called the Branch of Field 
Examinations. 











MEEK: That's when it was--July 1 of '42. That's when they 
changed me to Field Examiner, Branch of Field Examinations. 
That was still General Land Office, I think. I'm not sure. 














MUHN: I'm pretty sure. 


MEEK: Then, July 1 of '43 I was promoted and went up to $2,700, 
July of '44 they changed the rating to CAF-8 at $2,900 and 
August 2 of '44 I was transferred from Billings to Alaska at 
still $2,900, but I got the 25% differential, which made it 
$3,625. In July 20 of '53 in Alaska my title was changed to 
Real Property Officer, and then on July 22 of '56 I was 
reassigned as Land Office Manager, GS-12 at Spokane. And then 
on February 13 of '63 I was transferred as Land Office Manager 
to Denver and on September 1. Hockmees got me a 13. He 
promised me he would do that if I would move. And then on July 
27 of '69, I was changed to a Lands and Minerals Adjudication 
Specialist. I don't know if you've ever heard of that title, 
and then on May 31 of '71 I retired at GS-13 step 6. 
































MUHN: Now that last job that you took in 1969, is that when you 
went to the Service Center? 





MEEK: Yeah. 


MUHN: O.K. 


MEEK: In other words, that carries me through 30 odd years, 32 
years, about. The reason why it was that many years is because 
I had 13 months of sick leave they added at the end. And before 
go telling you about specific things--maybe I should start 
that. 








MUHN: Go ahead. It's your interview. 


MEEK: I got this out of my daily reports. I went up to 
Billings on the 28th of November to start. On December 5, 1939, 
I made my first field trip. I went with Puckett to Sheridan, 
Wyoming, and our per diem was $5.00 a day. I thought that was 
kind of interesting, compared to what it is now. And we had 
Coal Trespass and we checked County Records. And we returned on 
the 15th of December 1939. In the meantime, he was screwing me 
in all the regulations. On December the 18th he took me to 
Winnett, Montana and we returned on the 22nd. That was on the 
same kind of a deal. But on the 26th they turned me loose and I 
went out alone and my first job I was sent to Twin Bridges on 
sign trespasses and I returned on the 28th, which is just two 
days. In other words, I had to go out and not only--I had a 
case or two on sign trespass on public lands. I had to also 
check the public lands. I had to know which were public lands 
and check them to see whether or not there were any signs on 
these public lands. This is when we were really fines 
we were knocking the signs out on public lands unless they paid 
for them. 






























































MUHN: The signs you're talking about are like little 
advertisements? 


MEEK: Advertisements. Yeah. Burma Shave was one of them. And 
then on January 3 of 1940 I made a good field trip. JI went into 
North Dakota and on Timber trespass and Coal Trespass and came 
back on the 13th of that month. Then on January 22, I went up 














to Winnett and roundup and went back to Billings five days 
later. In other words, they were letting me go out on kinda 
small trips to see how I was doing. But in January of 1940, I 
did 29 Coal Trespass cases and 18 Timber Trespass cases and one 
miscellaneous, and I noticed that of these cases 23 were 
favorable and 25 were adverse. They had to do all that on the 
daily reports. Then in '41, starting out in '41, I did a lot of 
stuff by myself and with Puckett and with Cap and I went to some 
hearings and did a lot of grazing leases and homesteads and 
isolated tracts both in Wyoming and North and South Dakota and 
Montana. And that's the way I really got started insofar this 
business was concerned. But our grazing leases, of course, were 
all Section 15 leases. 
































MUHN: I was going to ask you that. 


MEEK: And then I stayed with that type of work all through my 
Billings experience. And we've been trying to recall why we 
wanted to go to Alaska, but I remember we did, and when we began 
to hammer on that, Whiteside said O.K. and he gave me a 
transfer. When I went to Alaska, there were two ladies in the 
land office and one man in our organization, Orville Shirley-- 
well, I should say two men. Orville Shirley was our secretary. 
And he was a great shorthand man. He did everything by 














shorthand in nothing flat. He was very good. And the other man 
was Harvey Carlisle who had been in Alaska for several years and 
had been transferred out and had just returned. I think he had 





been out for seven years, in California working, and the reason 
why his transfer was--he told me that he used to do a lot of his 
Alaska work by dog team, and he bought furs on the side. H 
lived in Fairbanks and bought furs and they didn't like that. 
So, they decided to break that up and that's why he was 
transferred out so when he came back, he was really returning to 
his old home country. He had a home in Fairbanks and a wife in 
Fairbanks. And so, he was working a few of the old cases and 
all the rest of them had been piling up all these years. Nobody 





























had been working it except those few that would come up, what 
they'd call snowbirds. They would come up in the spring, work 
the summer, and go back in the fall from stateside. So I was, 





you might say, on my own when I arrived. Puckett came up as a I 
don't know if they called him state Director or not. But 
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MUHN: No, we didn't. I'm very much aware of him, and someday I 
would like to. We have his book that he wrote on Alaska. 
MEEK: Good. Jorgenson also worked with us up there. This is 


in December of '48. I should go back and tell you to begin with 
that in Fairbanks our transportation was an old Plymouth, and we 
kept it at the Alaska Road Commission. We didn't keep it 
garaged because we didn't have room, but we kept it outside of 
their building and I would come down in the morning and get them 
and we would start it and go, and the way we would do it in the 
wintertime was, they would come out with a road grader and hook 
onto it and we would take what they called a farmer's loop which 
is outside of Fairbanks just a loop road around and I would put 
it in gear after we got started and we'd finally get the wheels 
turning. We wouldn't be skidding. The wheels would turn. Once 
we got the wheels to turn, we'd come back into the Road 
Commission yard and they'd bring out an extra battery and hook 
up the battery and then one of them would get on top with what 
we called bug juice which is starting fluid and he'd begin to 
pump it into the carburetor and I would touch it off with two 
batteries and finally it would take and it sounded like a bunch 
of tin cans, it was so rattily. But anyway, we were expected 
to, and we did, work down to 40 below. I was by myself, but I'd 
go out and work and I'd leave the thing running all day long, 
just letting it idle to keep the grease going and so forth. All 
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man. It was two miles or four miles I don't remember which but 
I said, "We've got a ways to walk." There wasn't much snow on 
the road, mostly icy and cold and it was a dirt road and pretty 
stony. So, I said, "You're going to freeze your feet to do 
this." I knew it was cold. So I said, "You take my bunny boots 
and I'll put my mukluks on." This was the first time on my 
mukluks and the soles were pretty slick. I could feel the 
rocks. But anyway, we walked as fast as we dared without 
hurting our lungs, but before we got there, and I didn't know 
how cold it was until I got there and before we got there above 
my knees was larding up and my fanny was larding up, I could 
tell that, because my flight jacket didn't come down to cover 
me. We got there; it was 52 below. So, this Road Commission 
man took me down to Dacona, which is a roadhouse about 16 miles 
further down, and I remember that they were having a birthday 
party for Homer Oats, I'll never forget that name. Homer Oats 
was in his 60's and he was having a birthday and they were all 
higher than a kite, so we must join the party. So anyway, they 
took care of it. And then that was the 3rd of December. The 
4th of December we accompanied the Road Commission back to where 
the car was and helped them get it out. They took it back to 
the Road Commission camp at Glennallen and they temporarily 




































































fixed it. It wasn't too badly damaged. They fixed it so we 
could run it. The main thing was that the front end was so out 
of line. We left Glennallen at 10:00 and we arrived at Toke 
Junction at 4:00. I drove. I said, "Georgie, you're through 


driving.” I wouldn't trust him anymore. We had dinner at the 
ARC. They charged us there. Most of the time we would take 
care of it, but at that time the temperature dropped to 65 
below. I know as I was driving in, I was having an awful time 
trying to s becaus ven with the defroster going it was still 
building up and Georgie was trying to keep a little patch open 
and there was just a little hole when I got there. The next day 
we holed up. It was 72 below. We decided it was just not 
conducive to going to work. At that time there was a lady 
flying around the world making a general nuisance of herself 
with these Army posts and all, and she went down somewhere over 
there near Tok, and the Army was out trying to find her. There 
was a Captain in a Jeep along with a driver and they overturned, 
and he hurt his leg. I don't remember if it was broken or what 
it was. Anyway, he was hurt. And they came back and said, 
"We've got so much to do and we haven't found her yet. Are you 
leaving?" We were going to leave tomorrow. There was an Army 
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camp near there. We planned on leaving, although weren't sure 
about how cold it was going to be. We didn't know whether we'd 
dare travel. They said, "Well, if you do go in can you take the 
Captain in so he can go to the hospital and get fixed up?" So, 
we said yes. So, in the morning while it was cold it went back 
to 65 at Tok, some miles down the road it bounced up to 40 below 
and so we decided to go. We went on into Fairbanks, and on the 
7th of December I don't remember how many miles we went, but all 














of a sudden within 2 or 3 miles it went up from 65 to 40. So, 
help me, it was just almost like springtime, there was so much 
difference. The windshield cleared up and everything. So, we 





took the boy back into Fairbanks and that was kind of an 
interesting trip we had when we hit some cold weather wrecked 
the car and trying to get a car up to Fairbanks so we would have 
transportation. That was just one of the things I wanted to 
tell you. Now I didn't go through all the others, but there 
were a lot of things I was noticing that I did that I was 
surprised that I did and so forth. Maybe you have some 
questions by now. 























MUHN: Oh, I have lots of questions. I guess what I'll do--I'll 
stick with Alaska since we're at Alaska. 





MEEK: Yeah. And then of course I can tell you about Spokane 
and Denver too. But there isn't much to tell. 


MUHN: OK. Well, I think you know for today I have a feeling 
that we'll be lucky if we even get through Alaska. Now you went 
up to Alaska just when the war started. 


















































MEEK: Yeah. I might add that before that in about a year three 
of us Caplin and I don't remember the name of the other boy and 
myself went to Seattle to try and get in the Navy, and they 
wouldn't take Caplin because his brother was a Romanian and they 
wouldn't take me because--they said because I had an umbilical 
hernia and it turned out that I was too old. They'd have to 











give me 2 and a half stripes within a few months because of my 
birthday and they would take the third boy, but he chickened 
out. So, we all three came back. It was war years. And 
incidentally when we went up to Alaska on the Alaska steam that 














was seven days and eight night 
and we saw quite a bit 


lights, 





ts blackout time. 
t of traffic coming down, 
traffic was half of a ship being towed by another one and 
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We went without 
even one 
there 





was very much evidence of the war going on at the time. 


MUHN: 


At least when the war was going on there wasn't that much 


activity in terms of land cases I assume? 


MEEK: There was. 

MUHN: 

big boom, 

MEEK: Even during the war. 


was jammed full. 
MUHN: 


At Anchorage? 


MEEK: 
9,000. 


At Anchorage. Yeah. 


There was getting to be. 


So even during the war--we know after the war there was a 
but it was beginning during the war? 


When we arrived in Alaska the town 
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took us, but they did. And we could only stay in that room two 


days was it, honey? Was it 
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And thanks to my sweet wife, 
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Office had two ladies--Florence Cobe and Doris Robinson--and 
Florence Cobe was a Bostonian who had worked in Washington and 

t up to try to prove it--but 

ly became somehow involved in the Wyoming oil scandal in 
tary and so forth. 
sent her up to Alaska and she was in the Land Office, 
Doris Robinson who was an old maid who had a brother 
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running the Land Office. 
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two ladies were 
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they had an apartment all 

for a few months and 
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that were finally abandoned by 

afterwards. We were never able to do much wit 
were complete in that they had their huts and 
were all put together with bolts. 

Complete water service, fire plugs and all of 
it was beginning to show up in a big way. The 
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to build, 
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t on the chain and all down through the 
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But they 
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too. 
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Manager was George Lingo who was in the Navy at the time and 


shortly thereafter th 





incidentally, 


war over he was mustered out. 


George Lingo's horses up here. 


And 
This is a Ziegler 
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picture. In the early days George Lingo not only had a water 
service in Fairbanks but he also had some horses and he used to 
pack out. Ziegler was the No. 2 artist up there. That's one 
reason I got the picture, was because those were George's 
horses. He came back and began to run the Land Office, so there 
finally was a manager, but we were without a manager all during 
the war. 

















MUHN: Now, I've read in one account where it might have been an 
Assistant Secretary, but somebody who was in the Department of 
the Interior, they were discussing the boom in homesteading 
after the war, particularly after the war, and the comment was 
made that few of the homesteaders that were coming in at that 
time were bona fide settlers. They were basically speculators. 
From the work that you people were doing, do you feel that was 
true, or do you feel -- 


























MEEK: No. No, it wasn't true. I will say this. A lot of them 
went belly up, because it was a hard job to clear 20 acres on 
160, and they all agreed to take the 160. My early years there 
was primarily homestead work. 








MUHN: You made a comment of course that you held their feet to 
the fire in terms of the 20-acre requirement, as to cultivation, 
and then you said that your office was basically interested in 
getting people to take homesites on small tracts. 

















MEEK: They were building reasonable cabins, a good share of 
them were. They were able to do that, but it was a big job to 
cultivate it, to clear it. They had to clear it first. And 
bulldoze it up, try to burn it, try to get the land in 
cultivation. And as long as the law said that we figured we had 
to hang to it. That's why we ended up with the small tracts. 
Then I was mentioning this area that Georgie found, that being 
his job. He was trying his best to carry on this small tract 
program. And he created this withdrawal from mean high tide. 
Anyway, Leonard Berlin came in and surveyed up five-acre sites 
on 160 acres and after he left a man homesteaded it, and we 
tried to kick him off, and if I remember rightly, he took us to 
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Court. Yes, he did take us to Court, although I didn't testify. 
As it turned out it was his idea of mean high tide on Turnagain 
Arm, which was a very nebulous spot. Tides on Turnagain Arm 
were fantastic. In fact, it's one of the places up there in 
which there is a tidal bore. The tide goes out so far if the 
wind keeps it out it finally builds up to the point it comes 
back in a rolling bore. It seemed to me that in elevation it 
was 26 to 28 feet. Turnagain Arm is largely flat. So, mean 
high tide was practically meaningless and this man got the 160 
acres of 5-acre homesites. We had to give it to him because he 
went ahead and proved up. 









































MUHN: The withdrawal didn't stop him? 


MEEK: No, it didn't stop him because we were wrong on the 




















withdrawal. Georgie hadn't looked that up enough to see what it 
was. Anyway, that's the way it ended up on that. But most of 
the homesites were legitimate and we used that to a great extent 











trying to take care of the people who did come up. There were 
times when I had to leave the field work and go to the Land 
Office and work and take my spot on the counter. We all took 
turns on that because they were packed up clear out into the 
hallway trying to get in. We were trying to explain and trying 
to give them the correct forms and so forth. Yes, there was a 
big rush. There's another thing that it might be a little bold 
for me to say and you might not want to include this, but we 
were all aware that we were 5,000 miles from Washington, and we 
were likewise aware that Washington didn't know what it was like 
in Alaska, and so there were places where we had to bend, we 
felt, and we did it, because we thought it was the proper thing 
to do. I'll give you an example. One of the favorite ways for 
the cannery to apply required lands whether it be for warehouses 
or for docks or for fishing sites or what have you was soldiers' 
additional script. They bought lots of it. They had it ina 
safe, and they applied it. And we had no difficulty in using 
the script for awhile until somebody in Washington decided that 
this script was meant only for agricultural land, and they began 
to adverse--In the 1D’s there's still some of those old cases 
that I worked on that were adversed. Finally, they conceded to 
ask us - is this agricultural land? And so, I had to tell them, 
and I enjoyed telling them that wherever these script filings 
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were there were always communities around them. They had good 
gardens, and they raised this, this, this, so it was certainly 
agricultural land. Not that they had to make any plantings, the 
script filers didn't, but somebody wanted to know to be sure it 
was agricultural land so that's the way we took care of that - 
that's one way we kinda bent the regulations. To us it was 
logical. 




















MUHN: Well, you're not the only one that's made comments 
Similar to that Roger Robinson who was the head of the Alaskan 
Fire Control Service has expressed his frustrations of having to 
deal with Washington being out in Alaska and the difficulty of 
communication and essentially having to take the bull by the 
horns to make sure that things got accomplished. I mean, I'm 
glad to hear that. One of the things, when you're talking about 
the Small Tract Act, when we working and researching Alaska in 
the 50's one of the constant frustrations that came out in 
various Bureau of Land Management reports was the fact that 
unlike the lower 48 where they had the Taylor Grazing Act they 
had no general classification authority in Alaska; therefore 
they could not do the things that they wanted to in terms of 
trying to stop homesteads from going in certain places and 
making sure that if lands were better used for Small Tract Act 
sites they could use it that way, and it appears that one method 
of trying to get around that and from what you said it sounded 
like this is exactly what they were trying to do, was using 
withdrawal to forestall settlement in a particular area until 
you got whatever in place and then to revoke the withdrawal and 
allow the small tract to go ahead and keep the homesteaders out. 
Is that somewhat true? 































































































MEEK: Georgie did. He was the one responsible for that. None 
of the others were particularly conscious of it because we had a 
feeling more for the individual and we also had a feeling for 
settlement. We wanted to see the country grow, 

and just didn't necessarily subscribe to all they thought in 
Washington. (9) manufacturing sites, for example, 
which served a good purpose. It was a good law. We used that 
to a certain extent. The main thing we did was help the 
settlers get located, and as far as locating from a standpoint 
of trying to cash in and then go, no, we didn't have much of 
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MUHN: A lot of the homesteaders and the small tract people? 
MEEK: Well, I say a lot of them, not a lot of them, but a good 
share of them, those that stayed. They had to have some kind of 
reasonable employment, and that gave them employment. It was 
seasonal, of course, but it gave them employment, and that way 
they were able to do that in the spring, summer and fall and go 
back to their location in the winter. But it did help them to a 
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when we found them in trespass, get ‘em 
te a bit of work. Quite a bit of our work 

And we felt that it was a better 
kick them 
and in the 

















they wouldn't go anyway, 


second place we weren't big enough to do it. 
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MUHN: Lack of surveys was a big problem then, from the way you 
talk? 


MEEK: It was, yes. Berlin did an awful lot of surveying. 
You've talked with Berlin, have you not? 


MUHN: No. 


MEEK: You have not? In fact, he had to leave for awhile to go 
to South America. He was with Byrd for awhile. He was an 
excellent surveyor. Of course, he wasn't doing the modern stuff 
that they do nowadays, but he was doing it the hard way, on the 
ground. Taking his sitings at noon and putting these location 
monuments all over the territory, which it was in those days. 
Those were the territory days. But he didn't have very much 
help. Lyle Jones was still there. He was a big help to him, 
and I guess Kenny Witt was up there too for awhile, I'm not 
sure. So, he had help. He had one man that swamped for him. 

It wasn't too long ago that old Swede quit, too. And he would 
winter in Washington or Oregon, I don't know which. But I never 
Saw such a worker as that guy was. Great, big, tall Swede, and 
he could swing a double blade with no trouble at all, and he 
knew his directions. Leonard would point and away he would go. 
He'd swamp ahead and they'd get the thing going. A lot of this 
was short spruce. It was years and years and years old, but it 
wasn't able to grow much. So that was mostly what he was wading 
through. However, in the Fairbanks area my first job to a great 
extent was timber trespass. They were trespassing quite a bit 
up there. Two things--the residents of Fairbanks were largely 
wood burners for wintertime heat, and all of the boat traffic on 
the Yukon and the Pananaw and the Chena was wood burning, and 
the timber cutters were spotted in various places up and down 
the river and would have their piles of cordwood at the bank so 
that as these steamers came along they would shove into the mud 
and hook long enough to take on the wood and then try to get 
back out and go. And they'd buy the wood that way. Well, of 
course it came from public land, and so we were trying to 
educate them to get timber permits and consequently that's why I 
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did a lot of timber trespass. And we did trespass a bit in that 
respect. That was a good share of our cases--trespass and 
homestead. That was in the early days, and then we gradually 
worked into these other Alaska Land laws. 





MUHN: When you worked on timber trespass, did you in the early 
days have much contact with that Alaska Fire Control Service, or 
were they pretty much on their own even though they were also 
GLO? 











MEEK: No, we didn't have much because Roger and (70 
on cassette) didn't get along. For some reason or another, I 
don't know whether--well they spoke, they managed to, as far as 
legally, keep connected. But they didn't spend much time with 
each other, let's put it that way. They ran their own ships. 
That's one reason why old Moose Dreyfuss made those cracks about 
Wyler. He didn't tell all the truth. 




















MUHN: Well, several people told us that. 


MEEK: Is that so? Wyler had a moose down and he had to go to 
town. He was at Rico Wallack's place; they were staying at her 
road house but he had to go to town for something and he came 
back to get the moose and in the meantime the fire was going. 
Moose told him not to go in and he said, the hell with you I'm 
going to get my moose and that was it. And Moose talks about 












































that fancy place that he had--you should have seen it--for a 
land Office. It was the last floor up on the Post Office in 
Fairbanks, and a little old tiny cubicle deal and they were all 
jammed in there, what few there were, there were just a few; 
Wyler and Seeger and there was an awful pretty girl. I don't 
remember her name. And another one--maybe there were four in 
there and they were really stepping on each other's toes 











practically. That was the pretty place he talked about. 
Anyway, it was largely that type of stuff to begin with. 











From the Seward Highway to Feyni, which now has the community of 
Soldotna, which I've never seen, and apparently, it's grown to 
be quite a big place and we were the first people in from the 











Road Commission, 


what we did and how we got there. 
Anchorage down to Homer. 

Homer. W 
this by boat and by foot and by air that's 


two surplus 4 by 4's from 
have any transportation at 
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and I'll show you what that looked like and 
The reason why is, 


we took 
We didn't 





were tired of having to do 








the only way we were 


able to get around on these places unless we wanted to drive the 





long way to Fairbanks. 


thought, 





On one of my fieldtrips, 


left 





with our pilot in a Cessna. 





I was looking at those pictures and I 
"My God, did I do that?" 


The 


pilot's name was McCormick and he had a BLM Cessna and we were 
headed for McGrath and Galena and Antiak and Bethel and back, 





and we made it to McGrath in shor 
lunch with the military 


at the CAA Airport and had 
to Antiak, and by the time 
it 
"Why not go to Galena?" 














was raining and we decided 





got 


and he said, 
roaches that were crawling on 








t order and stopped at Galena 





and on down 


through with my work at Antiak 
to go back to McGrath. I said, 
"I did not like the 
the table where we at I know 








let's go back to McGrath." 
"There are a number of hills between Antiak and 

to get across them?" 
You help me and we'll see what we can do." 


And he said, 





is a little dogleg affair 





that they're all right at McGrath so 
Well, I said, 

McGrath. How do you propose 

"We'll set a course. 

And we left the Antiak Airport, which 
downhill across the cemetery. We got 
started out and set a course. And wit 





This was his first 
sitting in 


trip. 














He was new 
the back with a 5-gallon can of gas. 
left Antia 


to Alaska, 





by that all right, and we 
th us was Victor Fisher. 
and he was 

We had failed 








to top the tanks before w 
and he said, "That 
McGrath." Well, i 





"s all right. 











s, I don 





crossed the saddle, 


the other side the fog came 
were flying maybe 100 
all we could see was fog all around and hills. 
"We've got to find a place to set down." 
we find a way out of here?" 





we could see--w 


the fog was down, 
clear down 


He said, 


s in fair 


streams running?" 


difficult 
finally, 


t to tell which way 





we got down low enough, he said, 





land on 
help to 


get out." 


this rocky sandbar here and spend time here until 
"T'll probably wipe out the gear, 





He said, 





k. I mentioned it enroute 
We've got enough to get to 

t began to rain a little harder as we went on 
and we crossed the first hill 
second or third group of hill 


shape and we got into the 
"t remember which. When we 
and before we could get to 
and sealed us off. All 
feet of the ground, and 
And he said, 
said, "Well, can't 
which way are the 








"Well, 








And I must admit that it was awfully 
the streams were running. 


But 
"T think that I can 


we get 











but at least we'll get down." And so, he flew over it real low 
to scout as to how it looked and he could get an idea where to 
t I think is a 

















put it down. And as he did so I said, "I see wha 
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log, not a beaver swimming or a muskrat, I think it is a log and 
if it is, we are headed out. Let's follow this stream." He 
said, "Fine. That's what I was looking for." And we followed 


the stream out and the fog kept getting down lower and lower 
until we were almost on the deck. Until we got out in the 








flats, and we could see the Yukon. Once we found the Yukon, 
went down the Yukon till we saw the lights at Galena and we 











settled there, and we were there for three days because of wind. 

















It became a terrific storm, and we were socked in. And we ate 
at the Army mess and we enjoyed it. That was on xperience 
I'll never forget. 





MUHN: Well, I think I've used enough of your time. I've been 





here almost two hours--- 


